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No Hard Feelings 


I’m not going to tell you his name, 
because I’m sure he would be embarrassed 
if I did. But I’m going to tell you something 
he said, because I was so thrilled when I 
heard it. First, though, I’ll have to tell you 
what happened before he said it. 

This boy—let’s call him Leonard—was 
walking along the side of the road one 
afternoon with two of his friends, when 
suddenly a car full of high school students 
pulled to a stop behind him, and a boy 
jumped out and punched Leonard in the 
face so hard that he fell to the ground, 
bleeding profusely. 

I heard about it soon afterward. It seems 
that the high school students were coming 
back from a football game, and were wildly 
excited, when one of them saw the three 
boys peacefully walking along the road. 
His excitement turned to anger. He told the 
driver to stop while he jumped out and 
knocked Leonard down. 

Later I learned how badly Leonard had 
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been hurt. I wouldn’t normally tell you 
details like this, but you have to know the 
extent of the injury in order to understand 
why I’m telling the story. 

Leonard’s mouth was cut badly inside 
where the cheek banged against his teeth. 
A tooth was chipped. He had to be taken 
to the hospital for X-rays and treatments. 
There have been long sessions with the 
dentist. 

The police came in on the case, of course, 
for it was a very serious matter. 

I called Leonard on the phone the next 
day to tell him how sorry I was, and I 
asked him what the police had said. 

“They told us we could swear out a war- 
rant against the boy who hit me, for assault 
and battery,” Leonard said. “They said if 
we'd do that, they would arrest him and 
he’d have to go to court for trial, and 
probably he would be sent to reform 
school.” 

“I’m sure that’s what would happen,” I 
said. “Are you going to have him ar- 
rested?” 

Listen to Leonard’s beautiful reply. He 
said, “Oh, no. We couldn’t have him ar- 
rested and taken to court. Mother and I 
went around to see him last night. I have 
no hard feelings. The boy just lost his head, 
that was all.” 

“No hard feelings.” After being punched 
in the face and knocked to the ground, 
Leonard had no hard feelings. See why I 
was thrilled? 

What a wonderful thing it would be if 
more of us had that spirit! How many quar- 
rels would never start—how many quar- 
rels that do start would come to a speedy 
end, if more of us would have “no hard 
feelings.” 

This is what Jesus meant when He said, 
“Love your enemies, bless them that curse 
you, do good to them that hate you, and 
pray for them which despitefully use you” 
(Matthew 5:44). 

It is the attitude Jesus had when He 
prayed on the cross, “Father, forgive them; 
for they know not what they do” (Luke 
23:34). 

God bless you, Leonard, and all who 
have the same beautiful Christian spirit. 


Your friend, 


R. E. HUGHES, ARTIST 











THE FUNNEL IN 


T WAS almost time for dinner—and it 

was going to be a good one! For all the 
aunts and uncles and cousins had come for 
one of Grandma’s get-togethers. While they 
waited, the six little Johnson grandchil- 
dren climbed the mulberry tree behind the 
house and sniffed at the tantalizing odors 
that drifted from the kitchen. 

Billy, liveliest of the six, turned a cart- 
wheel down the slope of the lawn and dared 





THE SKY 


By NELLIA BURMAN-GARBER 


anyone to outdo him. As the other five 
tried to follow suit, they stopped short, for 
Billy had dropped to the ground right in 
the middle of a beautiful cartwheel. He 
half sat, half lay there, pale and frightened. 
“Look!” he said to the children as they 
ran up. “Look over there! There comes a 
twister.” Horror spread over every face as 
the children saw the telltale black funnel 
To page 18 
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The house shook so badly that Grandma’s finger tore the page in the Bible where she was reading. 
Then came that dreadful silence outside when everyone knew the house was in the center of the storm. 
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These Commandments Are Mine—7 








THE BOY WHO BEAT ME 


By 


‘ WAS desperately afraid of Harlan Rob- 
erts when I was a little girl, and never 
went near him if I could help it. But I had 
to, sometimes, for my mother liked his 
mother, and loved to visit her. And when 
she went I had to go along—or stay at 
home by myself. 

Of course, there were some good things 
about going to Mrs. Roberts’, even if Harlan 
was a menace. Mrs. Roberts made the most 
delectable, the most wonderful, spice cake 
I ever tasted. It was all moist and fluffy, 
with raisins and crunchy hickory nuts. 
But after the cake, there was always Harlan 
to reckon with. 

He and I were almost the same age. He 
was born in June, and I in August, so we 
should have had some merry times together, 
if Well, I'll tell you. 

If we'd get into a game of, say, croquet, 
and I'd hit Harlan’s ball, and knock him 
out of position, there was sure to be trou- 
ble. With the fire of anger blazing from 
his eyes, he’d throw down his mallet and 
come at me in terrible fury, screaming at 
the top of his voice. He couldn’t bear to 
lose. 

The first time it happened, he knocked 
me on the ground and began beating me 
cruelly. Of course, I was yelling my head 
off. Then I heard another frightful howl 
of rage. Harlan’s father was making toward 
us, his face purple with rage. Even as a 
little girl, I realized where Harlan had got 
his temper from. I never saw such a whip- 
ping as that poor boy got that day. He was 
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beaten with the heavy fist of the angry man 
until my father came running and forced 
him to stop. I crept home more hurt for 
poor Harlan than myself. I was terribly 
scared. I'd never seen that side of life 
before. Father came into the house and sat 
down and took me onto his lap. “You've 
seen murder, my child,” he said gently, 
holding me to still my sobbing. “Uncon- 
trolled anger is murder. 

“No, he didn’t kill Harlan—nor did Har- 
lan kill you,” he explained patiently. “But 
the seeds of murder were there. Whenever 
you grow angry, and want to hurt or injure 
someone, you're dealing with the begin- 
nings of murder.” 

My breath was coming in sharp little 
sobs and hiccups by then. I looked up into 
Father's gentle face. Never had I seen it 
changed by furious anger, as Mr. Roberts’ 
and Harlan’s were that day. Father’s face 
was always so kind, so good and gentle. 

“Never hate, my child,” he said again. 

“Never fight. Run from quarrelling like 
you’d run from a rattlesnake. Both have in 
them the seeds of death.” Then he told me 
about Len. 

Len used to come into our grocery store 
to buy things. I was always afraid of him, 
for I'd heard that he’d spent forty years of 
his life in prison. Forty years! It seemed so 
long. Mother was forty-six, and she seemed 
very, very old. And Aunt Mary Ann was 
forty, and her blonde hair was streaked 
with gray. 

Once, when Len was just a boy, he got a 
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job in a factory. He hated school, for he 
couldn’t seem to learn very well. So, at 
fourteen, Len was working ten hours a day 
in a stove factory. 

Len had a terrible temper that he'd 
never learned to control. One day the noon 
whistle blew, and Len went to get his din- 
ner bucket. When he opened it he saw 
someone had filled it with rocks and dust 
and spoiled the lunch his mother had pre- 
pared for him. It was a cruel, mean trick, 
for Len was very hungry. He had to work 
through the hot afternoon with no lunch. 
As time went on, his anger turned to a 
bitter, frightful hate. He was very quiet, 
listening to the conversation of the men 
working around him. Before the five-thirty 
whistle blew, he knew exactly who had 
ruined his lunch. Stealthily, almost joy- 
fully, he laid his plans. And he killed the 
trickster with a piece of stove iron before 
they left the factory yard. 

Oh yes, it was a mean trick to pour rocks 


and dust on Len’s sandwiches. It was very 
wrong and unkind and cruel, and should 
never have happened. 

But murder for a sandwich! Len saw, all 
too late, that it was far too small a thing 
for such consuming, furious anger. He spent 
forty years of his life in prison, for five 
minutes of uncontrolled anger. 

“Bad temper doesn’t pay,” my father told 
me, and I believed him. And I’m glad to say 
that in later years he was able to help Har- 
lan learn to control himself. It came about 
this way. 

One day Harlan set on me in a fury. I 
ran for my life, with him screaming right 
behind me. Again I heard his father com- 
ing, angry as could be. He seized poor 
Harlan and began to beat him cruelly on 
his head. It was all so terrible. Mrs. Roberts 
was crying, Harlan was crying, and I was 
crying too, pulling at Mr. Roberts, for I 
was afraid he was actually going to kill 

To page 18 


When Len opened his dinner basket, he found that someone had filled it with rocks 
and dust. At once, blazing fury filled him with the determination to get revenge. 
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STINKY 


| iis tousled heads bobbed up out of the 
warm quilts, that bright December 
morning, at precisely the same moment. 
Then two pajama-clad boys jerked up- 
right in bed and sat grinning at each other 
while they shivered as much from excite- 
ment as from the cold. 

Merriment danced in both pairs of eyes, 
for their ears had heard Dad returning from 
an overnight trip, and by the sound of 
things something right interesting was go- 
ing on downstairs in the kitchen. 

With a bound, the boys hit the floor, 
took the stairs in a flying swoop, and 
landed at the kitchen door in time to hear 
their father say, “I thought the boys might 
like it for a pet ” But as they burst into 
the room, Dad quickly swished something 
behind his back and stood looking down at 
them, a mischievous twinkle in his eye. 

“Good morning, sleepy heads,” he teased. 
“Is there something I could do for you this 
bright z 

“Dad, what is it?” 

“Show us, please!” 

Two energetic whirlwinds hit Dad 
Brown with almost enough force to topple 
him. 

“Whoa, not so fast! You'll scare it to 
death—whatever it is,” Father cautioned, 
slowly bringing his arm around in front 
again. 

“A skunk!” 

“A baby skunk!” 

“Where did you find it, Daddy? Weren't 
you afraid of its mother?” 

“No,” laughed Mr. Brown, putting the 
wee soft bundle of fur gently on the 
kitchen table. “No, I wasn’t afraid of her. 
She probably was killed by some dogs; 











Alice Dintelman was a student at Southwestern Junior Col- 
lege when she wrote about Stinky for the Junior Guipe. 
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By ALICE DINTELMAN 


anyway, this little midget was left in a field 
by itself, so I picked it up, put it in my 
pocket, and brought it home for you boys to 
see. 

“May we keep it? P-l-e-a-s-e, may we 
keep it? We'll be good to it,” the boys 
begged. 

“The question is,’ Mrs. Brown inter- 
rupted, “will it be good to you?” 

Mother and Daddy glanced at eager faces, 
then back to the skunk lying helpless on 
the table. Daddy picked it up again and 
looked at the boys. “You may have him for 
a pet,” he promised, “and you may take 
care of him until he has his eyes open and 
is able to take care of himself. But after 
that you must turn him loose.” 

“Let's hope he hurries and grows up 
fast,” laughed Mother. “I can see we have 
a nuisance on our hands! Whoever heard 
of wanting a skunk for a pet?” 

But the boys weren't hearing anything 
she said. “Oh, goody, we can keep him,” 
they sang. “May we name him Stinky?” 
Stinky seemed a perfect fit for the little 
black and white creature, so Stinky he be- 
came immediately. 

Of course, feeding him became the first 
exciting adventure for the proud new own- 
ers, and what fun it was watching him 
greedily suck the milk from the doll bottle 
they gave him. But soon they discovered 
they had a regular job on their hands. 
“Boys, you may feed him fresh cow’s milk 
each night and morning,” instructed 
Mother. “During the day you will need to 
warm milk from the refrigerator, and feed 
him every two hours.” 

“Don’t you think he'll get too fat if he is 
fed so often?” asked Jimmy. 

“Of course not!” Mother told him. “Don’t 
you know that all babies must be fed often 
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The boys opened the closet door—and found Stinky all tangled up in Mother's sewing basket! 


if they're expected to grow and be healthy?” 

During the next few months there could 
be no doubt that Stinky was the healthiest 
little skunk alive. And growing! “Like a 
bad weed!” Mother declared. He had long 
ago outgrown the bottle, of course, and 
now ate heartily—though in a comically 
dainty manner—of almost anything and ev- 
erything Mrs. Brown prepared for her own 
family to eat. 

And what a little mischief he was! After 
school Jerry and Jimmy raced each other 
home to play hide-and-seek with Stinky. 
Being so much smaller than the boys, the 
pet could always find the best places to hide. 
But it didn’t take long to learn where his 
favorite hide-outs were—under the divan, 
behind the television, or even under dresser 
drawers. 

On the whole, though, the young skunk 
was a “lazybones,” and liked the hiding part 
much better than the seeking. His favorite 
pastime was sun bathing. Curled up on the 
boys’ bed, he would stretch and bask in the 
warm sunlight streaming through the win- 


dow. He liked no interruptions, except 
when the boys consented to scratch his 
stomach, for that was a treat he enjoyed 
almost as much as sunning himself. If, in- 
stead, the boys teased him, Stinky would 
scamper away to some secret place to con- 
tinue his nap. 

One day, after looking high and low for 
their pet, the boys discovered him in about 
the worst of all places—their mother’s sew- 
ing basket! 

“He looks like a kitten wound up in that 
yarn!” laughed Jerry. “But what’s Mother 
going to say? Her yarn is tangled up all 
over the closet floor. Should we tell her? 
Oh, Jimmy, I’m afraid she'll say we've got 
to get rid of Stinky right away.” 

“Il know, but we'd better tell her. She'll 
find out anyway sooner or later.” 

Mother laughed when she saw the guilty- 
looking pet so snarled up, but she said al- 
most nothing as she disentangled him. 

“You mean you’re not mad?” the boys 
gasped. “We thought sure you would make 
us get rid of him.” 
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Mother smiled a funny sort of smile, but 
her sons weren't entirely reassured. In the 
days that followed they became still more 
anxious, for they saw their mom and dad 
often in secret conference, talking ear- 
nestly, and feared they’d soon be told to 
turn the pet loose. 

“We just have to keep Stinky,” Jerry 
moaned, as they sat out by the well, warm- 
ing themselves in the June sunshine. 
“Can’t we do something?” 
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THANKS FOR NOVEMBER 
By ENOLA CHAMBERLIN 


Thank you, God, for November, 
For the windy rains that come 

And beat upon the housetops 
Like drumsticks on a drum. 


Thank you for the evenings 
When we sit around the light, 
Cozy, safe, and happy 
While the fire burns warm and 
bright. 


Thank you, God, for November; 
Thank you for the way 

You make the hours so pleasant 
Each and every day. 


eee 


“Maybe,” said Jimmy, as he idly stroked 
the ball of fur curled up by his knee. “This 
might work,” he announced a few moments 
later, jumping suddenly to his feet. “Let's 
go see Mother.” 

“What's your plan?” Jerry was up in a 
jiffy, too. 

“You bring Stinky and follow me. Just 
listen and agree with everything I say, see? 
Now let’s get going.” 

Mrs. Brown wasn’t too surprised to see 
her three visitors; in fact, she had been 
expecting them. “You boys all through sun- 
ning yourselves?” she greeted them pleas- 
antly. 

“Yeah.” The boys grinned uncertainly at 
each other, then Jimmy decided he might 
as well launch in with his idea. “Mother,” 
he began, “just look at Stinky’s long, thick, 
shining, black-and-white coat. Isn’t it beau- 
tiful?” 
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“Yes,” chimed in Jerry, for he was al- 
ready beginning to see through his broth- 
er’s plan. “And notice how funny Stinky is 
when he walks, Mom! Why, he looks as 
though he has on shoes that are too small. 
The arch on his back makes him look like 
our cat when she’s mad, too.” 

“Mom, do all skunks have arched backs 
and long pointed noses, like Stinky’s?” 
questioned Jimmy. “And are they all as 
snoopy as Stinky?” 

“Well, I doubt that all skunks are as 
snoopy as this one,” laughed Mother. “But 
they do have arched backs and long pointed 
noses. They all belong to the weasel family. 
Long noses are used for rooting under logs 
and leaves for food. I am afraid that our 
friend Stinky just roots into the wrong 
things.” 

“Mother, how can you help but love 
Stinky?” cried Jimmy, forgetting to be sly 
about his remarks. “You know he’s cute and 
a lot of fun.” 

“I see what you two mischievous boys 
have been up to now,” she teased, “asking 
all those intelligent questions about the 
skunk family! You’re trying to use all your 
charms to persuade me to let Stinky stay. 
Let’s wait until Daddy comes home. Then 
we'll have a little meeting and decide Mr. 
Stinky’s case.” 

With that the boys had to be content. 
But they didn’t have long to wait, for that 
evening after supper Mr. Brown pushed 
back his chair and looked at the anxious 
faces of his two sons. 

“Mother and I have been discussing your 
nosey little pet,” he told them with a grin. 
“How would you like to keep him in a cage 
out in the yard? Would you leave him in 
it so he wouldn't be in your mother’s way?” 

“Oh, yes, we'll do anything you tell us, 
just so Stinky can stay. Won't we, Jimmy?” 

“Of course we will; when do we start 
building the cage?” asked Jerry. In a few 
minutes, arrangements were made and the 
boys hustled outside to start looking for 
wood and wire to make the cage. 

“Goody, goody, Stinky gets to stay! Poor 
Stinky, you'll have to be outside all alone; 
I bet you'll be lonesome. But you'd better 
be good until we get your cage built. Do 
you understand?” asked Jerry, joyfully hug- 
ging his pet. 

“Don’t squeeze him so hard,” his brother 
cautioned, “or we won’t even need to build 
a cage. He'll be dead.” To page 16 
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BIRD WITH 


0° COURSE, no bird actually has four legs, 
but there is one that has special claws 
on the front of its wings, and it uses them 
just like legs. 

Unfortunately, you won't be able to find 
any in your back yard unless you live in 
South America. But if you ever go there, 
be sure to ask someone to show you a baby 
hoatzin. It’s the strangest bird you'll ever 
see. You might even mistake it for a lizard or 
a snake. 

The full grown bird doesn’t fly away when 
alarmed by an enemy, but hisses like a snake 
or screeches loudly. It may hop from branch 
to branch or simply drop into the water and 
swim quickly away, exactly as a big iguana 
lizard would do. 

The mother doesn’t work too hard mak- 
ing a nest. As soon as she has piled a few 
twigs and sticks together she lays the eggs. 
But how pretty they are—yellow, with brown 
) and purple spots! The mother lays from three 
to five at a time, and papa hoatzin takes 
turns with her sitting on them. 

When the baby birds come out of the 
shell and dry off it is easy to see that they 
| are different from most other birds. Their 
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By LESTER E. HARRIS, JR. 


FOUR LEGS 


eyes are open and they are just barely covered 
with a dirty yellow down that looks like fur. 

If a snake sneaks up on the nest, the babies 
don’t hesitate a moment but leap out of the 
nest, jump into the water, and swim away. 
Or they may race off through the brush on 
all fours just like an animal. They use the 
hooks on the front edge of the wings just 
like a pair of arms. The baby hooks them 
on the brush ahead of it and pulls itself along 
at a great rate. When the danger is past the 
babies collect in the nest and wait patiently 
for the parents to bring them some fruit. 

As the babies grow older and begin to 
feather out they use their wings as “legs” 
less and less, and more and more as true 
wings, until they stop using them as legs 
altogether and the hooks drop off. 

The hoatzin’s wings are short and stubby, 
and the bird can’t fly very well. It has a 
long tail. And, if you can imagine it, it has 
whiskers and eyelashes! Not many birds 
have either of these. 

The color of the back and sides is olive and 
white. The underside is about as reddish as 
a robin’s breast. A long loose crest of yellow 
feathers stands straight out from the head 

when the bird is angry or 


_— frightened. There is a broad 


yellow band across the end 
of the tail. 
ZZ Another strange thing about 
the hoatzin is its smell. When 
the bird is suddenly alarmed 
it gives off a musky smell very 





a _— much like the odor given off 
—___~__——-- _ bya snake that objects to be- 





ing held in someone’s hands. 


A young bird using the claws on 
its wings to help it run faster. 
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LL LEND MY LIFE 


By FAY V. KEMMERER, Age 11 
Takoma Park, Maryland 


(Sing to the tune of "I'll Share My Faith") 


I'll lend my life to others bending low, 
I'll lend my life for Jesus calls, | know. 
And when the last great trump shall sound 
To heaven | shall go 

For I'll have lent my life here below! 





THE SHADE ESCAPADE 


By BONNIE ANN HEVENER, Age 13 
Churchville, Virginia 


I was about two and a half years old and 
full of mischief. My mother went to the 
store across the road for some groceries 
and left me lying asleep on the sofa. 

Almost immediately after she left, I 
awoke. Seeing that Mom was gone, I began 
to look around for a way to amuse my- 
self. I walked to the bay window and 
looked out. Mom was not in sight. 

The curtains were close at hand. I could 
have fun with them! Some I draped over 
flower pots, some I pulled apart, while the 
rest I twisted and turned according to my 
whim and fancy. 

Having made a mess of the curtains, I 
felt it wouldn't be much worse to have 
some fun with the shades. 

Up and down, up and down went the 
shades. Back and forth pattered my little 
feet. My great ambition at the time was to 
have all five window shades going up and 
down, all at the same time! Such fun I was 
having! 
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Suddenly the lady who ran the store 
where Mother was shopping glanced at our 
house. Surprise was mirrored in her gray 
eyes as she exclaimed, “Edith! Something 
is wrong over at your house! The window 
shades are going up and down as fast as 
they can!” 

“Oh!” gasped Mom. “I left Ann asleep on 
the sofa, and she must have awakened. She 
must be the one who is doing that.” 

When Mom came in, there I was, my 
brown eyes shining with mischief, chuck- 
ling and giggling with glee. She hardly 
knew what to say. There were the messy 
curtains. The shades were almost torn to 
pieces. 

Mother cleared up the mess, but first 
she gave me a lecture I didn’t forget for a 
long, long time! 





THE DISHPAN BEAR 


By HENRY FARR, Age 14 
Graysville, Tennessee 


The Farrs lived in North Carolina at the 
time, near Lexington. There were Daddy, 
Mother, Wanda, and Henry, in the family. 

One day Mother took Wanda and Henry 
over to Aunt Claudie’s house to play with 
her little boy Foile. 

The three children wanted to go into 
the woods to play, but Mother said No. 

When Mother was out of sight Henry 
said, “Let's go anyway. We can take care of 
ourselves.” 

“But Mother said No,” said Wanda. 

Henry insisted, so to the woods they went 
with Foile pulling his wagon and Wanda 
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riding a tricycle. They played for about an 
hour, Wanda riding the tricycle and Henry 
pulling Foile in the wagon. 

Suddenly Wanda stopped. “Henry, do 
you see that old black-and-white speckled 
dishpan? Let's get it and make a playhouse,” 
she said. 

“What dishpan? I don’t see one,” said 
Henry. 

“Right there,” said Wanda, pointing with 
her finger. 

“I see it,’ said Foile. 

“I do too, now,” said Henry. “Look! It’s 
coming closer. That’s no dishpan!” 

“What is it then?” asked Wanda in a 
quavering voice. 

“I don’t know. It might be a bear or 
something. I’m getting out of here,” cried 
Henry, dropping the tongue of the wagon 
and beginning to run. 

“So am I.” And Wanda was right behind 
him. 

Henry looked back and stopped. Foile 
was still sitting in the wagon. 

“H-H-Henry, aren’t you g-g-going to 
p-p-pull me?” he called. 

“No, come on or you'll get bear-eaten. 
Run!” 

Here came Foile with the “bear” close 
behind him. The children ran into the yard 
where the two mothers were hanging 
clothes. 

“A bear! A bear! Mommie, there’s a big 
old bear after us!” cried Wanda. 

“Now, tell me,” said Mother, “what are 
you talking about?” 

“A bear,” sniffed Wanda. 

“I don’t know what it is,” said Henry, 
almost crying. 

“Well, we'll see what it is,” said Mother, 
grabbing the broom. 

“Till go with you,” said Aunt Claudie, 
and she grabbed the mop. 

Out the gate they went. 

When they came back there was a big 
smile on their faces. 

“It was only an old sow,” said Mother. 
“We chased it away.” 

“What's a sow?” asked Wanda. 

“A mother hog,” said Aunt Claudie. 

That evening a man came to the house 
and asked if anyone had seen any little 
pigs. 

“No,” said Wanda, “but we sure saw their 
mother bear.” 

How everyone laughed! 

I am Henry, so I know this story is true. 





MY DAD 


By CAROLE RASMUSSEN, Age 11 
Arpin, Wisconsin 

There is a man with cheeks of tan, 

The finest man in all the land. 


Although he spanks me when I'm bad, 
I love him so, for he's my Dad. 





WHY WE SHOULD BE KIND 
TO ANIMALS 


By CHERALYN PETERSEN, Age 10 
Tasmania, Australia 


We should be kind to animals, because 
if it weren’t for them we would not have 
the jumpers (sweaters) and coats that we 
wear or some of the things we eat. Imagine 
going to bed without blankets, pillows, or 
mattresses. 

We should be kind to cows because we 
get milk, butter, and cream from them. 

If we did not have animals there would 
not be any zoos. 

We should be kind to animals whether 
they are tame or wild, because all were 
made by God and were put on earth by 
Him. 





AUTUMN HARVEST 


By DANNY STATES, Age 13 
Orofino, Idaho 
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pg went scuffing through the shav- 
ings by the side of the carpenter's 
workbench. Close behind him tagged his 
sister, Ruth. “Here’s a place to get you 
some pretty curls, Sis,’ Harold teased. 
Picking up some shavings he held them 
close to Ruth’s head. 

Ruth laughed. “What room is this any- 
way?” 


GOD'S PLAN for HAROL 








“I don’t know. Oh, look, there are the 
blueprints on the floor in that other room. 
Come on, we'll find out.” 

“Can you read blueprints?” Ruth asked 
curiously. 

“See for yourself. It is so much fun to 
read plans.” 

“Hi, there,” greeted one of the carpen- 
ters. “Going to be a builder someday?” 
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By MILDRED GRIFFIN 
and ENID SPARKS 


“I wish I could be a carpenter,” sighed 
Ruth as she got down on her hands and 
knees to look at the blue paper. 

“That’s what I thought,” said Harold. 
“This is the living room and that’s the 
dining room. See, here are the windows 
and there’s the hall.” 

“I know something,” bobbed up Ruth 
abruptly. “You don’t know your Bible verse 
for Sunday school.” 

“Maybe I am not going to Sunday school 
tomorrow,” retorted Harold. “The boys at 
junior high say it’s sissy stuff.” 

“Oh, you know Mother won't let you 
stay away so you had better learn the 
verse. It’s easy, ‘Lean not unto thine own 
understanding.’ Proverbs 3:5.” 

Harold groaned. “Of course, Mother is 
right but I don’t like to be called a sissy.” 

“It isn’t so bad,” smiled Ruth, skipping 
gaily out of the new house Father was 
building. 

Next morning Mother had trouble get- 
ting Harold out of bed. “Come on,” she 
called. “You must get up. We'll be late for 
Sunday school.” 

“Oh hum,” stretched Harold, “I wanted 
to sleep in.” He yawned, and dressed 
slowly. 

“Come on, son,” Mother called again. 
“Someday you'll be glad I insisted you go 
to church.” Harold doubted it. 

After the church services and dinner, 
Father announced that he was taking the 
children to a show. Mother sighed and said 
she didn’t want to go but would stay home 
and read. 

When Father and the children were gone, 
Mother sat rocking by the stove, deep in 
thought. How she wished they didn’t 


Mother shook Harold till he awakened. “Get up and 
go for Dr. Snow,” she whispered. “Father’s sick.” 
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attend shows, for it didn’t seem right to her. 
She prayed that Jesus would guide her in 
training her seven children. How she did 
wish that one of her sons would be a min- 
ister. What could thrill a mother’s heart 
more than to have her son a gospel worker? 

The winter rains came. Father helped the 
men with some of the outside work. Things 
hadn’t gone as Father planned and they 
were behind in their contract. All the work- 
men put in extra long hours. Father was 
very tired when he came home of an 
evening. 

Since Father never complained, Mother 
was anxious when he refused to eat any- 
thing one evening. Mother gave him some 
hot lemonade and hurried him off to bed. 
Some of the children did their homework, 
others read or worked puzzles. The evening 
passed quickly, and soon all the children 
were sound asleep in bed. 

It seemed to Harold that he had just 
closed his eyes when Mother began shaking 
him. “Get up quickly. Go for Dr. Snow,” 
she whispered. 

“Who's sick?” asked Harold, crawling 
out of bed still half asleep. 

“Your father,’ Mother answered, hand- 
ing Harold his coat and cap. 

“I didn’t know he was sick, though he 
did have a bad cold.” 

“I am afraid he is sicker than any of us 
think,” Mother replied. 

It was quite a way to the doctor's 
house. The Greens had no telephone. Har- 
old tried to hurry, but the sudden change 
in the weather had made the wet roads 
icy. He slipped and slid along. 

At last he reached the doctor’s house 
and pounded hard for admittance. In a 
little while Mrs. Snow opened the door. 

“My ma told me to ask the doctor to 
come to our house quick,” Harold panted. 
“Pa is very sick.” 

“Yes, yes, step in,’ Mrs. Snow said. “The 
doctor will be down in a few minutes.” 

The trip home was a little faster although 
the car skidded often on the icy road. The 
wheel chains clanked against the fenders 
as fast as Harold’s heart pounded against 
his chest. 
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After Harold had escorted the doctor 
to Father's room, Mother thanked him, 
kissed him good-night and hurried him 
back to bed. But Harold could not sleep. 
He could hear Father’s heavy breathing. 
He crawled out of bed and cautiously tip- 
toed down the steps in his bare feet. He 
must have a peek at Father. Carefully he 
opened the bedroom door. Mother’s face 
was drawn with anxiety. The doctor was 
sitting by the bed and seriously gazing at 
the floor. Mother arose from her chair and 
came to the door to meet Harold, who 
slipped his arm around her. “He is very 
sick,” she whispered. 

A few minutes later Dr. Snow came out 
of the bedroom to talk to them. “I am 
sorry,” he said slowly. “Mr. Green will not 
make it. It is only a matter of a day or two 
at the most.” 

“Oh, no, not that!” gasped Mother. 
“Can’t something be done?” 

Dr. Snow slowly shook his head. “I'll 
be back about ten o'clock.” Mother followed 
the doctor to the door, desperately wish- 
ing he would give her one word of hope. 
But there was none. 

She turned wearily from the door. “Har- 
old,” she said, “you go in and sit by your 
father. I’m going across the street to phone 
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for your Aunt Judy and Uncle Jim to come.” 

Aunt Judy assured Mother that they 
would take the next train south out of 
Portland (Oregon). 

Mother felt her burden lift a little, think- 
ing Aunt Judy and Uncle Jim might know 
something to do. She had often wished 
that she could be as good a Christian as 
they were, even though they had such a 
strange religion. 

It seemed the train would never come. 
When it finally puffed into the station the 
boys scanned the crowd stepping off. 

“There they are!” exclaimed Ted, and 
the boys rushed to meet them. 

Reaching home, Uncle Jim asked Mother 
many questions, and they discussed some 
possibilities, but there seemed nothing 
they could do for Father. 

Aunt Judy listened intently to all that 
was said. Then she remarked quickly, 
““Lean not unto thine own understanding’ 
seems the only answer to this situation.” 

“Why, Aunt Judy, we had that Bible 
verse in Sunday school last Sunday,” Ruth 
exclaimed, moving her chair closer to her 
aunt. 

“Do you really think God has a way out 
for us?” asked Mother. “It sometimes seems 

To page 17 
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O LONG, Dutch, see you later,” and 
Ralph took off on the double across the 
vacant lots that separated the boys’ homes. 
About halfway home, he skidded to a sud- 
den stop. Something shiny had caught his 
eye. He stopped to pick it up and shouted, 
“Oh, boy! A five-dollar gold piece!” 

Not many eleven-year-old boys today 
have seen a five-dollar gold piece, but when 
Ralph was a boy in Portland, Oregon, it 
was paper money that was seldom seen. 
Gold coins were fairly common. 

Ralph clutched the money in his hand 
and ran faster than before. Bouncing into 
the house he called, “Mother, see what I 
found! A five-dollar gold piece.” 


Bob shouted as he ran, holding up the shiny thing 
he’d found on the path—a five-dollar gold piece! 
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The Five-Dollar Gold Piece 


The first thing Mother wanted to know 
was, “Where did you find it?” and so 
Ralph took her back to the very spot. 
Mother was convinced and so Ralph said, 
“Can I buy a suit with it? Huh? Can I?” 

“Wait a minute, Ralph,” said his mother. 
“You are forgetting something. The money 
doesn’t belong to you. We must try to 
find the person who lost it.” 

“That’s right, I hadn’t thought about 
that,” said Ralph thoughtfully, and started 
looking—rather fearfully—for the rightful 
owner. 

He asked several neighbors and told the 
man at the local grocery to ask people 
who came in, if they knew who lost it. 

The grocer said, “Finders keepers. Go 
ahead and spend it. It’s yours. You found 
it, didn’t you?” But Ralph knew better 
than that, so he continued to look for the 
owner. Several weeks passed, and no one 
claimed the five-dollar gold piece. One day 
Ralph’s mother said, “It has been more 
than a month since you found that money. 
If no one claims it in the next week, we 
will go into town and buy you a suit.” 

“Oh, boy!” Ralph could see himself in a 
brand new suit—and five dollars would buy 
a dandy in those days. 

And then, just two days before the great 
day arrived, a lady came to the house and 
asked Ralph’s mother, “Did your boy find a 
five-dollar gold piece some time ago?” 

“Yes, he did—nearly six weeks ago.” 

“I know,” said the lady, “it has been a 
long time. I just learned about it a few 
minuzes ago. I wouldn’t have mentioned it, 
but a boy down the street was accused of 
stealing five dollars. His name is Herman, 
and he was playing with Dutch when 
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Dutch’s mother went to the store for gro- 
ceries. When she got there, she couldn't 
find her money. She searched every pocket 
and then she said, ‘I must have laid it on 
the table while I put on my coat. Yes, I am 
sure that is what I did.’ So she hurried 
back home. But the five-dollar gold piece 
was not there. 

“Dutch, she called, ‘where is Herman?’ 

““He went home right after you left, 
Dutch told her. 

““That boy has stolen my money, and 
I'm going right down to get it. And away 
went Dutch’s mother for Herman’s house, 
to tell his mother that he had stolen her 
five dollars. 

““Herman is a .good boy,’ his mother 
told her, ‘and he wouldn’t steal anything. 
We are honest people.’ 

““He stole my money and I want it 
back.’ They had an awful quarrel, and that 
is why I have come to ask about the money 
your boy found.” 

Ralph’s mother thanked her for coming 
and-said, “We will find out right away.” 

Ralph had been listening to the whole 
conversation, and his heart sank. “There 
goes my suit,” he thought, but he took the 
precious five-dollar gold piece and started 
for Dutch’s house. 

“Hi! Dutch! Is your mother home?” 
he shouted. 

“Sure, come on in!” 

“Wait a minute,” said Ralph. “Did she 
lose five dollars?” 

“Yes. She thinks Herman stole it, but 
I’m sure he didn’t.” 

“Well, I found five dollars,” said Ralph. 
“Let’s go in and ask her about it.” 

The boys went in, and Ralph told about 
finding the money and the day it was 
found. 

“That is the very day I lost my money. 
Where did you find it?” Dutch’s mother 
asked. 

Ralph told her, and she said, “I remember 
taking my handkerchief out of my pocket 
when crossing the vacant lots. It must have 
come out with the handkerchief and 
dropped in the grass. Oh, dear! Oh, dear! 
I accused poor Herman of stealing it and 
said so many unkind things to his mother. 
I must go quickly and tell them I’m sorry,” 
and away she went. 

Ralph went home feeling rather blue. 
“No suit for me now,” he groaned. 

Then Dutch’s mother came to the house 
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and said, “I want to give Ralph a reward 
for finding my money.” But his mother said, 
“No, we don’t want a reward for being 
honest. It wasn’t his money and we are 
glad we found the rightful owner.” 

“Oh, but I want to give him something. 
I have nine dimes here that he must have. 
If it hadn’t been for him, I would have 
always thought Herman stole that gold 
piece. I told them I was sorry, and now we 
are friends again, and I am so happy.” 

And Ralph was happy, too, although he 
didn’t get the suit, for he could see that 
his honesty had led two friends to patch 
up a serious quarrel. 





Stinky 
From page 8 


When it was time for Stinky to be put 
in his new home, Daddy cautioned, “Every- 
one stand back now; the dogs and Stinky 
haven't been formally introduced, so there 
may be trouble.” 

He hadn’t spoken a minute too soon, 
for the dogs, barking excitedly, ran up to 
the cage and up went Stinky’s tail. In- 
stinctively the dogs sensed trouble and 
scampered away to a safe distance, so noth- 
ing happened. After a few such meetings, 
however, the pets became good friends, 
and often dogs, Stinky, Jerry, and Jimmy 
would spend hours in the afternoon romp- 
ing and playing together. 

Stinky had been with the Browns for al- 
most a year when, one day, he wandered off 
to the woods. The boys worried for two 
long days; then, suddenly, there he was, 
the same as ever, crawling up in Jimmy’s 
lap, rolling over on his back to have his 
stomach scratched. 

“When did Stinky come home, Jerry?” 
Daddy asked on his way to the house. 

“Just a few minutes ago. I wonder where 
he’s been? Guess we'll have to keep his 
cage fastened after this.” 

“Come over here under the tree,’ Dad 
invited the boys, “and I'll tell you what I 
think.” Eagerly they came. “Now I know,” 
their father began at once, “that Stinky 
always gets plenty of watermelons, lettuce, 
potatoes, bread, jelly, or anything else that 
we eat at our house—quite a balanced 
diet, too. But in wild life, skunks don’t 
feed on such things. They eat frogs, liz- 
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FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


If you want pen pals, write to some of these boys 
and girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you. 


Jeannie Hopper, age 11. R.R. 1, Gobles, Michigan, 
U.S.A. Sewing, ice skating, roller skating, riding 
horses, reading, dolls. 

Esther Beale, age 13. Route 5, Box 582-A, Jack- 
sonville, Florida, U.S.A. 

Carlita Mohr, age 12. Otis, Kansas, U.S.A. Swim- 
ming, skating, snapshots, sewing, rocks, riding 
horses, piano, biking, hiking, cooking, baby sitting. 

Zdzisia Babicka, age 10. Krakow 1, Skrytka pocz- 
towa 731, Poland. Singing, reading, pets, stamps, 
coins, shells. 

Edith Pasuhuk, S.L.A. Kawangkoan, Menado, In- 
donesia. Stamps, post cards, hiking, souvenirs, ping- 
pong, reading, singing, biking, piano. 

Jaleen Becker, age 12. R.R. 2, Shattuck, Okla- 
homa, U.S.A. Skating, singing, swimming, music, 
biking. 








zards, insects, gophers, snakes, bird eggs, 
and chickens.” 

“Chickens! But Daddy, aren’t skunks dan- 
gerous to farmers if they kill chickens? 
And who ever heard of such a thing as 
eating snakes!” 

“No,” explained Mr. Brown. “They're 
not an enemy of the farmer; even if they 
kill a chicken once in a while, almost any 
farmer likes to have one or two under his 
barn to catch the mice and rats that eat up 
his grains.” Daddy put a hand on Jimmy’s 
shoulder and one on Jerry’s. “Boys,” he said, 
“I know you've learned to love Stinky a 
lot, but the wild is calling him back to his 
own way of life. I really think you should 
let him go if he chooses. He would be 
much happier.” 

Not more than two weeks later, Stinky 
left on one of his trips, and to the great 
disappointment of Jimmy and Jerry, he 
never returned. Daddy’s talk had helped 
though, and the boys consoled themselves 
with the words, “He would be much hap- 
pier.” 

“Maybe he has a family of his own,” 
Jimmy pointed out, “and maybe he lives 
under a barn or under a tree, where no one 
can be pestering him all the time.” 


“I hope so,” declared Jerry thoughtfully. 
“All that worries me is that he will be 
friendly to some hunter and get killed.” 

“I know; that worries me too,” Jimmy 
agreed. “Oh, won't it be wonderful when 
we all get to heaven, Jerry, and can have any 
pet we'd like! And when we've learned to 
love them, we'll never have to say 
Good-by. Let’s plan to be there.” 





God’s Plan for Harold 
From page 14 


as if my prayers don’t go any higher than 
my head.” 

“I know only one way,” added Aunt 
Judy, “and that is the way of the Bible.” 

“Does the Bible really tell you what to 
do?” asked Mother. 

“Yes. Harold, get me a Bible and I'll 
read it to you. It’s in James 5:14.” 

After some searching Harold found a 
Bible on the top shelf of the bookcase. 

“I’m afraid we haven't studied the Bible 
as much as we should have,” Mother com- 
mented, embarrassed. 

Aunt Judy read thoughtfully, “Is any 
sick among you? let him call for the elders 
of the church; and let them pray over him, 
anointing him with oil in the name of the 
Lord.” 

“Where are the elders?” Mother asked. 

Uncle Jim replied, “I think I can find 
some. I saw a sign, “The Voice of Hope,’ 
on a tabernacle as we came from the sta- 
tion. I'll go and talk to the ministers who 
are preaching there.” He took his hat from 
the rack and left by the front door. 

In a little while he returned with a min- 
ister and his assistant. The children respect- 
fully watched as they entered Father’s room. 

After a long wait, the ministers came 
from the room with a look of confidence 
on their faces. 

Mother thanked them and the evangelist 
said, “We don’t know what the Lord will do. 
This we do know, He will do what is best.” 

Mother answered thoughtfully, “I am 
willing for the Lord’s will to be done.” 

As the evangelist passed Harold on the 
way to the door, he placed his hand on the 
lad’s shoulder and looked into his eyes. 

“God bless you, my boy,” he said. The 
thought flashed through his mind. “What a 
power for God this attractive lad could be 
if trained for His service.” 
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Now it was time to think of Father. The 
children listened to his breathing closely. 
Yes, he was breathing easier. Mother tip- 
toed to the door. “He is asleep,” she whis- 
pered. “He's getting better.” 


(To be continued) 





The Boy Who Beat Me 
From page 5 


Harlan. Then my father, my good kind fa- 
ther, came out of the house as fast as if he 
had been shot from a gun. He seized Mr. 
Roberts’ arm in an iron grip. 

“Stop!” he said in his commanding voice. 
“Don’t you ever let me see or hear of you 
beating this child again. Do you hear?” 

Mr. Roberts became so angry I was sure 
he was going to hit my father. But Father, 
unafraid, went on calmly. 

“Listen, Henry. You can be jailed for 
doing the things you do, and I will tell 
you this, you are not punishing the child. 
You are just venting your own anger and 
bad temper on him. I won't have it. There 
are folks who would take this child from 
you if it became known what you are do- 
ing. 

Mr. Roberts tried to bluster, but I have 
seen very few people who could get the 
better of my father in an argument. Finally, 
ashamed, he went to the garden and began 
to hoe furiously. 

Father had a few words for Harlan, who 
was crying wildly. 

“Listen, son, you had better get control 
of that temper of yours or it will get you 
into no end of trouble.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Harlan, and looked up 
adoringly into my father’s kind face. After 
that, I got so I really liked the boy. Later 
when Mrs. Roberts became terribly ill, Har- 
lan came to live with us, and I saw him in 
an entirely different light. He was so eager 
to please, so pitifully anxious to be ac- 
cepted by my brother Johnnie and me. We 
played many games in the old attic. We put 
up tents, and played gypsy in the back 
yard. I cooked gypsy food for him and 
Johnnie over a blazing campfire. Once we 
had a school program. I had a “piece” 
to say. I remember it started: 

“The breaking waves dashed high upon a 
stern and rock bound coast.” 
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When we got through and were at home 
that night, I was still feeling exalted over 
my first flight into oratory. Harlan came 
over to me as I was hanging my winter 
coat in the hall closet. 

“Say, Josephine,” he began shyly, his thin 
face aglow with pride, “your speech was the 
best of any tonight. No one was as good as 
you. 

I turned and looked at him and thought 
briefly of the many beatings he had given 
me—but none since my father had taken 
a hand in his poor life. I was sorry, in my 
young heart, that he had not had the kind of 
father I had. But I remembered most of all 
the fun we had had, since Harlan had 
learned that it is ever so much more fun to 
play peacefully. I believe that Harlan’s hap- 
piness began the day my father took charge 
of his life. Later, he joined the church and 
began to serve the Lord with all his heart. 

He accepted the sixth commandment as 
his own. “Thou shalt not kill,” and his life 
was always much happier after that. 


The Funnel in the Sky 
From page 3 


of cloud in the west. Without a word, they 
raced into the house, shouting, “A twister’s 
coming! A twister’s coming!” 

Uncle Elmer hurried to the door, and his 
face paled too. The children were right. A 
twister was coming. 

“Shall we get under the beds?” the chil- 
dren asked. Grandma thought just a sec- 
ond, then answered, “No, let’s all stay to- 
gether.” 

Turning to her grown sons and daugh- 
ters, she issued her orders. “Elmer, turn 
off the gas. Frank, shut off the electricity. 
Oren, turn off the water at the main out 
front. Nell and Bertha, shut the windows 
upstairs, and I'll shut the ones down here. 
You children,” she said, turning to the six, 
“you get chairs and sit right down here in 
the living room and don’t a one of you 
leave, except you, Billy. Get me my Bible 
by my bed in the bedroom.” 

Grandma Johnson’s orders were quickly 
carried out, for twisters don’t dally around, 
and this one was headed straight for the 
old home place. It looked as if it had 
chosen the railroad track, which passed 
right by Grandma’s house, as the shortest 
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route to get there, and it was no time at all 
until everyone felt the old house shudder 
as the wind that preceded the twister 
struck. The whole family was quietly seated 
in Grandma Johnson’s living room, and 
Grandma had her Bible open to the ninety- 
first psalm when the storm reached them. 

““He that dwelleth in the secret place of 
the most High shall abide under the 
shadow of the Almighty,” she began, and 
then the house felt the twisting motion of 
the tornado, and Grandma's trembling fin- 
ger tore the page in her Bible in a vain 
effort to control her fear before her family. 
Then came that dreadful silence outside 
when everyone knew that the house was in 
the calm at the center of the terribly twirl- 
ing wind. Soon the wind came again. And 
they heard the old mulberry tree groan as 
it fell, and they heard Grandma say, “Let 
us pray.” 

Everyone dropped to his knees, and more 
earnest prayers were never offered than 
ascended from that family circle that late 
afternoon. First Grandma Johnson prayed; 
then the strong uncles prayed for protec- 
tion for their families; mothers begged for 
deliverance, and the children added their 
pleas. Prayer continued until suddenly ev- 
eryone was conscious that all was quiet 
outside, and the house was still standing 
above their heads. Grandma, almost rev- 
erently, said, “Shall we rise?” No one sud- 
denly jumped up from that prayer, as some 
juniors are seen doing in church. God had 
been right there with them, and they knew 
it; and each one felt subdued at the knowl- 
edge that he had been with God. 

They looked out of the windows and 
were amazed at what they saw. The old 
mulberry tree was torn up, almost in fire- 
place lengths, and lying in the yard. It had 
been twisted right off at the ground, but 
had been thrown away from the house in- 
stead of upon it, as could so easily have 
been the case. This mulberry tree had 
grown right over the back half of the 
house, yet when it had been torn away, not 
a single shingle was taken from the roof. 
That was a miracle in itself! 

While the family gazed out the window, 
the rain came, and sheets of water blotted 
everything from view. They seemed shut 
in, a family together, yet alone. Once more 
Grandma Johnson said, “Let us pray,” and 
this prayer meeting was a thanksgiving 
service for deliverance from the storm. 
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AUTHORS’ GUILD 


The JUNIOR GUIDE Authors’ Guild Is 
your department. You write for it. You draw 
the pictures. 

Writers, artists, poets, and photographers 
—and those who wish they were—between 
ten and fifteen years of age are invited to 
contribute material that will be of Inter- 
est to other Juniors. 

Stories should be something interesting 
that happened to you or your friends or 
your pet, an answer to prayer, or something 
that helped you learn a lesson. 

Poems should not be more than sixteen 
lines long. 

Drawings should be on stiff paper or poster 
board. They may be drawn in black pencil, 
black writing ink, India ink, charcoal, or 
water colors, but not in ordinary pencil or 
blue ink. These don't reproduce well. For 
best results use a good grade black wax 
pencil on croquille board, which you can 
get at a stationery store. Make them at 
least 6” x 6”, and wrap carefully. 

Photographs will be acceptable, too, on 
any subject, black and white, and not smaller 
than 2%” x 24”, preferably larger. Wrap 
carefully. 

Please give your name, age, and address. 

And a parent or teacher must sign, "This 
is the original work of the sender, and was 
not copied." 

The best, original contributions will be 
printed. If yours does not come out within 
six months, try again! But think what fun it 
will be to see your story or picture in print! 


When once again the family arose from 
prayer, the rain had lessened, and torrents 
of water were rushing down the streets. It 
spread from curb to curb, and trees with 
trunks as large as a man’s arm were float- 
ing by, along with dead chickens, cats, and 
other small debris. 

“Just look down that street!” exclaimed 
Uncle Elmer. The tornado had gone right 

To page 22 
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X—Elisha the Worker of Miracles 


(DECEMBER 7) 


Memory VERSE: “Fear not: for they that be 
with us are more than they that be with them” 
(2 Kings 6:16). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read these Scripture passages: 2 Kings 5:1-16 
and 6:8-23. Memorize 2 Kings 6:16 (above). 


SUNDAY 
A Little Girl’s Witness 


Open your Bible to 2 Kings 5. 

Syria and Israel were neighbors, but not 
friendly ones. There were often raids and skir- 
mishes on the borders of the two countries. In 
one of these the Syrians carried away among 
the captives a little girl. She must have been 
a very fine girl, for she was placed in the home 
of Naaman, the captain of King Benhadad’s 
army. She was faithful in witnessing for the God 
she served, bringing cheer and sunshine into 
the home of the army officer. She may not have 
understood why God had let this happen to her, 
but she believed He had a purpose, and she 
believed in His care for her. One thing saddened 
her greatly. Her master was a leper. She knew 
that no Syrian doctor could do anything for 
him, but she remembered the wonderful mir- 
acles Elisha had performed. Read what she said 
to her mistress one day, in verse 3. 

Was there really someone in Israel who had 
a cure for leprosy? Everyone in the house 
talked of the idea. Finally rumors of the 
Jewish prophet’s power got to the king’s ear. 
Find what he did, in verses 5 and 6. 

The king must have valued the services of 
Naaman very much, for the sum of money he 
sent was equivalent to $55,000 to $60,000. 

But the king of Israel was not at all happy 
when he received the letter. In fact he was 
suspicious. Read what he said, in verse 7. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, 
p. 246, pars. 1, 2. 

TuHInK how thoroughly the little captive girl 
had absorbed the lessons taught her in her 
early years at home. 

Pray that you may witness for your God as 
faithfully as she did. 
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MONDAY 
A Heathen Accepts the Power of God 


Open your Bible to 2 Kings 5. 

Word of the king’s predicament reached 
Elisha. “Let him come now to me,” he said. 
So Naaman, with his chariot and horses and 
retinue of servants, made his way from the 
proud palace of the king to the humble cottage 
of the prophet. Elisha made no fuss. No red 
carpet was laid out for this visiting official 
from another land. He merely sent a messenger 
out to the waiting Naaman. Find what he told 
Naaman to do, in verse 10. 

This was not what the officer expected. No 
display, no loud crying, or striking the diseased 
spot. He was just told to go and wash in an 
insignificant little river. Why, they had much 
better rivers in his country! If that was all he 
had to do, why couldn’t he bathe in one of the 
beautiful rivers at home? He was indignant. 
But his servants went up to him and reasoned 
with him. It was just a little thing he was 
asked to do. Why didn’t he do it? Naaman 
yielded. Read what happened when he did, in 
verse 14, 

As the proud captain yielded and washed in 
the Jordan River, something besides his leprous 
condition was washed away. His pride and 
prejudice were swept away too. Read what he 
acknowledged as he came out of the water, a 
cured and humble man, in verse 15. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, 
p. 246, pars. 3-5; p. 247. 

THINK how pride nearly stood between Na- 
aman and his cure. 

Pray to be willing to obey in every detail all 
that God asks you to do. 


TUESDAY 
The Gold That Glittered Too Brightly 


Open your Bible to 2 Kings 5. 

The wonderful story of the healing of Na- 
aman had a sad sequel. Elisha’s servant, Gehazi, 
couldn’t forget all the gold and silver that the 
king of Syria had sent with Naaman for his 
healing. He had stood by while Naaman 
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pressed the treasure upon the prophet, whose 
words had led to his healing. He had seen the 
prophet, whose only interest was the treasure 
of heaven, refuse politely. His eyes followed 
the captain and his company as they wended 
their way back to Syria. He couldn’t understand 
Elisha for refusing so much money. Quickly 
he made up his mind. “I will run after him, 
and take somewhat of him,” he said. He soon 
caught up with Naaman. Find the untrue story 
he made up to get the silver, in verse 22. 

Naaman was glad to give not only what had 
been requested, but double as much silver as 
Gehazi asked for. His servants carried the goods 
back. Near Elisha’s home Gehazi dismissed them 
and hid the loot out of Elisha’s sight—but not 
out of God’s, for His eye sees in every place. 
Gehazi went into his master’s presence. Read 
the conversation that took place between the 
two, in verses 25 and 26. 

At the prophet’s next words the servant turned 
pale. Find the judgment that fell upon him, in 
verse 27. 

“The course of Gehazi was such as to place 
a stumblingblock in the pathway of Naaman, 
upon whose mind had broken a _ wonderful 
light, and who was favorably disposed toward 
the service of the living God. For the deception 
practiced by Gehazi there could be pleaded no 
excuse. To the day of his death he remained a 
leper, cursed of God, and shunned by his fellow 
men.”—Prophets and Kings, p. 252. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, 
p. 250, par. 4; p. 251. 

THINK! Do you act sometimes as though God 
were not looking? 

Pray to be kept from greed and deceit and 
lying. 





WEDNESDAY 
The Ariiiy That Couldn’t Be Seen 


Open your Bible to 2 Kings 6. 

Benhadad, king of Syria, was dumfounded 
and furious! Repeatedly and secretly he had 
planned attacks on Israel, and repeatedly his 
plans had been foiled! Each time the news of 
them had leaked out. One of his counselors 
must be a spy, that was all! He called them to 
him. Read the conversation that took place, in 
verses 11 and 12. 

So that was it, was it? “Go, and spy where 
he is,” cried the king, “that I may send and 
fetch him.” He was in Dothan, some reported. 
So the angry king sent a big army to the 
city by night and surrounded it. Early in the 
morning Elisha’s servant arose. When he went 
outdoors, imagine his terror when he saw a 
hostile army encompassing the city. Running 
indoors he cried, ‘‘Alas, my master! how shall 
we do?” Repeat Elisha’s calm words of courage 
and trust, in verse 16 (memory verse). 

Elisha had always prayed in every crisis, big 
or small. Read his prayer on this occasion, and 
the wonderful way in which it was answered, 
in verse 17. 

How many times, if our eyes were opened, 
we would be able to see angels helping us in 
times of danger and temptation. Because we 
cannot see them does not mean they are not 
there. Each of God’s children has his protecting, 
guarding angel. 

Then Elisha prayed for the Syrian army to 
be blinded. How confused and confounded they 
were! Elisha went up to them and offered to 
lead them. And he did—straight to the king of 
Israel! There they received their sight again, 


Naaman dipped six times, and his lep- 
rosy was unchanged. God had said 
seven times, and He means what He 
says. Naaman dipped the seventh 
time—and all his leprosy vanished! 


VERNON NYE, ARTIST 
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but how alarmed they were to find themselves 
in the stronghold of the enemy. They had no 
need to be, however! Read how they were 
treated, in verses 21 to 23. 

For further reading: Prophets 
p. 255, par. 2; pp. 256, 257. 

TuInkK how God provided protection for His 
prophet. 

Pray to trust Him in times of danger and 
difficulty. 


and Kings, 


THURSDAY 


How Elisha’s Prayer Saved a City 


Open your Bible to 2 Kings 7. 

For a while the Syrians left the Israelites in 
peace, but one day, gathering a great host to- 
gether, Benhaded went up to attack Samaria. 
He besieged it. No one could go out or come 
in. No food came in, and soon there was a ter- 
rible famine. Prices for the little food that was 
left, soared. Things were desperate. This trial 
had been permitted to come upon them because 
they had refused to repent of their idolatry. The 
king blamed Elisha. One day Elisha made a 
prediction. Read what it was, in verse 1. 

One of the officials who heard his prediction 
of lowered prices just laughed in unbelief, but 
Elisha warned him that he would live to see it 
come to pass but would not eat of the plentiful 
food that was soon to abound. 

That night the Lord caused a terrible noise 
to be heard in the tents of the Syrian army en- 
camped outside the city. You can read in verses 
6 and 7 what they thought it was and how it 
frightened them. 

Four lepers who were not able to go into 
the city had decided that since they were go- 
ing to die of hunger anyway, they might risk 
trying to get food from the enemy. So just 
after the flight, and unaware that it had taken 
place, they stole into a tent. Imagine their sur- 
prise to find it and all the other tents deserted. 
What did they then do? Read verses 9 to 11. 

So the people left their city and ransacked 
the camp, and had all the food they needed, 
just as Elisha had prophesied. You can read 
about the sad end of the man who laughed at 
Elisha’s words in verse 20. 

Soon after this, Elisha died. He had been a 
faithful prophet for sixty years. (See Peloubet’s 
Bible Dictionary, p. 175.) 

The record of Elijah’s work began with Ahab 
and closed with Ahaziah, a period of twenty- 
four years. From the viewpoint of time, Elisha 
gave more than a double portion of service. It 
is recorded that Elijah performed five miracles. 
Elisha performed eleven, so from the standpoint 
of miracles he gave more than a double por- 
tion also. 

For further reading: 
p. 258; p. 159, par. 1 

THINK how God has ways we do not dream 
of for meeting our needs. 

Pray to trust Him to supply all your wants. 


FRIDAY 


Prophets and Kings, 


Wo Sal: 
1. “Would God my lord were with the prophet 


that is in Samaria! for he would recover him of 
his leprosy”? (2 Kings 5:3.) 

2. “See how he seeketh a quarrel 
me’? (2 Kings 5:7.) 

3. “Let him come now to me, and he shall 
know that there is a prophet in Israel’? (2 Kings 
5:8.) 

4. “Are not Abana and Pharpar, rivers of 
Damascus, better than all the waters of Israel?” 
(2 Kings 5:12.) 

5. “Now I know that there is no God in all 
the earth, but in Israel”? (2 Kings 5:15.) 

6. “I will run after him, and take somewhat 
of him’? (2 Kings 5:20.) 

7. “The leprosy therefore of Naaman shall 
cleave unto thee’? (2 Kings 5:27.) 

8. “Alas, my master! how shall we do?” (2 
Kings 6:15.) 

9. “This is not the way, neither is this the 
city: follow me, and I will bring you to the 
man whom ye seek”? (2 Kings 6:19.) 

Remember to review the memory verse! 


against 





The Funnel in the Sky 
From page 19 


along the street, destroying everything in 
its path. For almost two blocks houses, 
trees, and cars were simply rubble. Not a 
tree was standing all the way to the main 
road, three blocks away. 

Dinner tasted wonderful that night. It 
was not just the food, but the sheer joy of 
being together, safe after the storm. For 
once there was no arguing among the chil- 
dren; each seemed so preciously dear to the 
other. 

When dinner was over, Grandma sent 
Billy for her Bible again. “I want to finish 
that psalm,” she said with the twinkle that 
endeared her to everyone. All listened rev- 
erently as she read. 

After a short silence that followed the 
conclusion, she repeated softly, ““There 
shall no evil befall thee, neither shall any 
plague come nigh thy dwelling.” And for 
the first time in their lives, six little John- 
sons really understood. 
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YES, OUR NEWEST AND MOST FASCINATING HOME GAME 
‘ —FUN-FOR ALL AGES. 
Educational and recreational. 
Large 14” x 22%” playing board. 
of ancient Israel in May be played by any number 


“EGYPT to CANAAN’ tas tor ot toni 


recreational situations. 


VEL A 
FOLLOW THE THRILLING TRA DVENTURES 


7 


HOME FUN PACKET. 
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1. Gorillas live wild only in Africa. The short-haired 
gorilla is found in the western rain forests, and the 
longer-haired mountain gorilla in the eastern high- 
lands of the Belgian Congo. 2. The male gorilla is a 
large animal sometimes weighing more than 





4. Ingagi lived in the forest with his family. He had 
two wives and several half grown children of dif- 
ferent ages. The older ones had gone from the 
group to establish their own homes. 5. The young 
gorillas were very playful and spent much of their 


7. He shouted something in gorilla language that 
the others knew meant “get to bed.” 8. Like human 
youngsters, some of the little ones did not want to go 
—they were not quite through playing. Their moth- 
ers had to go after them and help them get up the 
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pounds. 3. His chest and body are enormous, and his 
arms may spread as much as eight feet. Though his 
head is twice as large as that of a man, it has less 
than half the brain space, and in proportion to 
his weight, man’s brain is seven times as large. 





time climbing in the trees and wrestling. 6. The 
family traveled from place to place, day after day. 
Only when food was plentiful did they stay more than 
a day in one area. Ingagi watched over his family and 
when he saw the setting sun he knew it was bedtime. 


trees more quickly. 9. Then the mothers themselves 
climbed up into the trees to make nests to sleep in 
for the night. Ingagi himself was too heavy to climb 
much. He stood aside and saw to it that all the rest 
were up high enough to be safe from danger. 





